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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ment that the same man should achieve, when well along 
in the dangerous middle years of life, these two poems of 
different moods and modes — the challenging radical 
modernism of the one, and the old-world freshness and 
acceptance-of-joy of the other. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Wood is a more arrest- 
ing poet in the western desert than in the Elizabethan 
garden. The sonnets are, perhaps inevitably, imitative 
of Sidney or Spenser; while The Poet in the Desert is the 
intensely personal work of a modern observer and thinker, 
an impassioned challenge to civilization, containing pas- 
sages of beauty and power. H. M. 

CLASSICS IN ENGLISH 

Sappho, by Henry Thornton Wharton. Brentano's. 
The Golden Treasury of the Greeks, by Alexander Lothian. 

Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 
Medallions in Clay, by Richard Aldington. Alfred A. 

Knopf. 
The Poets' Translation Series: Second Set. The Egoist. 

Translators put one under no obligation to consider 
their work in relation to original texts not included in 
their books. I shall assume no familiarity with the classic 
works involved, but shall consider these books principally 
as English poems upon foreign and antique subjects. 

Wharton is the standard Sappho. This new edition 
outdoes the former, containing useful literal translations, 
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a useless and elaborate "life," metrical versions from 
various hands, and disastrous attempts at paraphrasis by 
Miss Anne Bunner. He is not content with a single notion 
of the shifty poet-pedagogue; he must have them all — 
an encyclopedia of Sapphos. 

Mr. Lothian, who has "rendered" the Greek Anthology, 
has worked hard. His neat rhymed verse is no more 
Greek, or at least no less English, than Herrick; the 
comparison which he invites could not be fair to him. 
At his worst he contrives an embarrassed jig-rhythm. 
At his best there are elegant stanzas like this: 

Yet there, your nightingales as clear 

Sing as they sang of old. 
The clutch of death is wide; but here 

Is what he cannot hold. 

Medallions in Clay contains the translations from Anyte, 
Meleager, the Anacreontea, and the Latin poets of the 
Renaissance which Mr. Aldington prepared for the 
Poets' Translation Series published some time ago in 
England. A writer dealing with a past age must decide 
whether frankly to outfit it in historical trappings, "cos- 
tume," etc.; or to transpose it into the idiom of his race 
and day, which produces an effect consistent if bizarre 
(see Synge's Villon and Petrarch). Mr. Aldington has 
done neither the one nor the other. 

All traces of period have disappeared. He might have 
preserved the aroma of these verses more successfully 
if he had kept the original line-divisions, leaving the 
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words more or less in their original order. This would 
not of course indicate the original tune, but it might 
create another; as in Miss Densmore's Chippewa trans- 
lations, or Arthur Waley's Uta. Such rhythms are at 
least jagged, and clash upon the ear; whereas the sort 
of cadence Mr. Aldington writes lulls the mind to sleep. 
Contemporary poetic prose seems to be a variety of 
metrical molasses. 

Mr. Aldington, however, is earnest and scholarly, his 
translations are infinitely to be preferred to the hackwork 
of professors, and they doubtless contribute much to the 
general culture of Anglo-Saxons. To do so may have 
been the aim of the various imagists whose zeal and study 
carried out the scheme. 

Except H. D., they share his shortcomings, as well as 
some of his excellences. They all have reverent and bland 
dispositions toward the holy classics, they seem to have 
worked in a cloud of "sweetness and light." But I feel 
an absence of outline, clear light, sensuous precision, and 
a corresponding tendency to the sweet and discreetly 
sentimental. • This is true of Mr. Storer's translations of 
Sappho, Poseidippus, and Asklepiades; and it may be said 
also of the work of Mr. Flint and Mr. Whitall in the 
First Set. 

The Pound-FenoUosa Chinese had faces, manners, gar- 
ments, dreams, tangibles. Most of these Greeks and 
Romans have none. The archaic energy which must 
have animated their exploits, military or imaginative, is 
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nowhere to be found. No race of men ever subsisted on 
sweet rhetorical distinction. This absence of vitality is 
an effect of diction, of sound, of rhythm; as in this, from 
one of Mr. Aldington's Anacreontea: 

I would drink, stretched upon delicate myrtle boughs and lotus grass. 
And Love, with his robe fastened about his throat with papyrus, should 
serve me wine. 

The solitary exception, naturally enough, is the work 
of H. D. She writes English as hard as Anglo-Saxon, and 
cultivates no continental suavities. She has had the 
discretion to select for her contribution Euripides — 
Choruses from the Iphigenia in Aulis and the Hippolytus, 
which remained impassioned even in the swathings of 
Professor Murray's Swinburnian verse. 

T. S. Eliot, in reviewing the First Set in Poetry some 
years ago, noted that in avoiding such an English cliche 
as "Achilles ran like the wind," her version, "Achilles had 
strapped the wind about his ankles," is contrary to 
Euripides. I agree with H. D., who seems to feel that a 
modern poet need not reproduce with exactness phrases 
redundant or over-familiar. She explains thus in a note 
in the Egoist (vol. II, No. II): 

While the sense of the Greek has been strictly kept, it is necessary 
topoint out that the repetition of useless, ornamental adjectives ... is a 
heavy strain on the translator's ingenuity . . . the Homeric epithet 
degenerates into what the French call a remplissage — an expression to 
fill up a line. Such phrases have been paraphased or omitted. 

Even Greek rhetoric evidently had its false notes. 
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What if these warriors and women of hers are not 

Greek? The Greeks are dead. We cannot put the mask 

beside the face to measure it. It is enough if the mask 

moves and speaks. He who knows no Greek has the 

right to say: I will call these Greek; for they are surely 

men and women, they have substance, they move with 

passion. 

They will lift their shields, 
Riveted with brass. 
As they enter Simois 
In their painted ships. 

Phaedra cries out on her sick-bed: 

Take me to the mountains! 

Oh for woods, pine tracts. 

Where hounds athirst for death 

Leap on the bright stags! 

God, how I would shout to the beasts 

With my gold hair torn loose! 

The individual talent cannot develop richly without an 
historic sense. One need not know all periods of the 
past, but some consciousness of Time's moods one must 
have — one must feel Time strangely garbed, with un- 
familiar talk or metric. H. D.'s Greeks, at least for the 
moment, are my Greeks. It does not matter whether 
they, any more than Shakespeare's Romans from Plutarch, 
correspond with the latest or best findings of scientific 
historians. They live, are entities in the mind, with alien 
behavior and curious looks; and in the contemplation of 
them the poet may truly see himself in his own time. 

Glenway Wescott 
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